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‘THs is Brotherhood Week, sponsored 

by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews to promote understanding 
and unity of all our people—no matter 
what their religion, race, or national 
origins. 

Here are some guiding rules which 
should be followed, day in and day out, 
year in and year out, by members of all 
groups as they carry on relations with 
one another: 

1. You will be taking a very important 
step when you come to realize that what 
you think of as your opinions of certain 
racial or religious groups may be mere 
prejudices. Many of us, early in our 
lives, formed prejudices toward certain 
ideas and groups, and we do not even 
realize that our opinions are without any 
foundation of fact. 

2. Try at all times to understand the 
other fellow’s point of view. If a ques- 
tion concerning Jews comes up, and if 
you are not a Jew, talk the problem over 
with a Jewish friend or member of the 
community. If you are a Jew, talk things 
over with people who are not. Members 
of other groups should do likewise. 

3. If you are a member of a minority 
group and are discriminated against in 
any way, see to it that, so far as possible, 
your own conduct is above criticism. If 
it is, you will be in a much stronger posi- 
tion to win support for your cause. 

4. Find out about organizations which 
are working for justice and for harmony 
among the various groups of our popula- 
tion. Cooperate with them. 

5. Refrain at all times from calling any 
persons by names which are used as 
terms of reproach. Some people may not 
realize, when they use such terms as 
“chink,” “kike,” and “nigger,” how it 
hurts and angers those to whom they 
refer. 

6. When you hear people making slur- 
ring remarks about any of our fellow 
Americans, let it be known that you dis- 
approve. If you see that verbal protest 
on your part, however calm and reason- 
able, will only stir up trouble, show your 
disapproval by walk- 
ing away from the 
offenders. 

7. Study the mean- 
ing of democracy. 
Does the acceptance 
of democracy mean 
that every individual 
is to be judged ac- 
cording to his mer- 
its? Does it mean 
that al] the people 
shall have opportu- 
nity, or only the people of special races, 
nationalities, or creeds? Is it in accord- 
ance with American ideals for certain 
classes of the population to be denied 
opportunity, or would such a denial be 
more in place in countries which do not 
claim to be democracies? Review the 
great documents of American history— 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution—and familiarize your- 
self with the basic rights they guarantee 
to the individual. 

8. In all your dealings with other peo- 
ple, regardless of their race, nationality, 
and creed, practice the Golden Rule. 
Treat each individual as you would want 
him to treat you. 


Walter E. Myer 


WILL THESE FORCES on the island of Formosa be used to attack the 


uP 


Communist-held mainland of China? 


Formosa Controversy 


New U. S. Policy, Permitting Chiang and Nationalist Troops 


to Raid Communist China, Arouses Debate 


HE new U.S. policy regarding For- 

mosa has been the subject of lively 
debate ever since President Eisen- 
hower announced it earlier this month. 
Both here and abroad, considerable 
difference of opinion has developed 
over our latest move in the Far East. 

In his State of the Union message, 
the President informed Congress that 
the U. S. naval fleet. patrolling the 
straits between Formosa and commu- 
nist China would no longer prevent the 
Chinese Nationalists on the island of 
Formosa from attacking the Chinese 
mainland. The new policy, in effect, 
tells the Nationalists: “Go ahead and 
raid communist China if you want to. 
We won’t stop you.” 

Nothing in the President’s long 
message to Congress attracted more 
widespread attention than did the 
portion relating to Formosa. Why the 
change in policy looms so important is 
shown by a review of events of the 
past few years in the Far East. 

Under the leadership of Chiang Kai- 
shek and his Nationalist Party, China 
fought with the U. S. as an ally in 
World War II. Soon after the global 
conflict ended, China again became 
embroiled in the civil war which had 


been raging off and on for a number 
of years. The rule of Chiang and the 
Nationalists was challenged by Mao 
Tse-tung and his communist followers. 

Chiang’s armies gave ground slowly 
at first, and then with increasing speed 
as it became evident that the bulk of 
the war-weary Chinese people were no 
longer giving wholehearted support to 
the Nationalist government. By the 
autumn of 1949, the communists had 
won control of most of the mainland 
of China. 

In December 1949, the Nationalists 
retreated to the island of Formosa, 
about 100 miles off the coast of South 
China. About 225 miles in length, the 
island is, in area, a little larger than 
the state of Maryland. 

At the time that Chiang retreated 
there, our government had come to the 
conclusion that his cause was hopeless. 
President Truman announced that we 
would not give any military aid to 
Chiang’s forces on Formosa. Many 
people thought that the communists 
might soon seize the island just as 
they had already taken over the main- 
land of China. 

However, the communists did ‘not 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Rapid Growth of 
U.S. Government 


Could the States, if Properly 
Managed, Give Uncle Sam 
Greater Assistance? 


UST before President Truman left 

office, he sent Congress a proposed 
budget for the year beginning next 
July. He recommended that the fed- 
eral government spend, during that 
period, more than 78 billion dollars. 

There is nothing final about a Presi- 
dent’s budget proposals—especially in 
the case of a Chief Executive whose 
administration is ending. Truman 
realized that President Eisenhower 
probably would make some revisions 
in the financial requests. Eisenhower, 
in turn, knows that his recommenda- 
tions are subject to the will of Con- 
gress, 

Nevertheless, barring a general war 
that would send federal outlays sky- 
rocketing, U.S. spending for the year 
which begins next July is not likely 
to be very much lower than Mr. Tru- 
man’s 78-billion-dollar estimate. A 
review of the proposed budget—even 
though its figures are subject to 
change—will give us some idea of the 
tremendous scale on which the U.S. 
government operates. 

This sum of 78 billion dollars, which 
our federal government has been asked 
to spend in a single year, would buy 
more than 31 million automobiles at 
$2,500 apiece—enough five-passenger 
cars to carry the entire U.S. popula- 
tion all at once. Spent at a rate of 
a dollar per second, 78 billion dollars 
would last about 2,500 years. 

There are other ways of illustrating 
the U.S. government’s vast size. It 
has over 2% million civilian employees 
—nearly as many people as live in the 
whole state of Iowa. Also, the esti- 
mate was made several years ago that 
federal records and documents, if col- 
lected in one place, would fill six build- 
ings as large as the Defense Depart- 
ment’s huge Pentagon headquarters. 


(Concluded on page 2) 


up 
GOVERNOR Thomas Dewey of New 
York. Many think his state and others 
should take over some of the jobs that 
are handled by our national government. 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


Turning back to government ex- 
penditures, we find that national de- 
fense takes by far the largest slice— 
nearly 60 cents out of every dollar in 
the originally proposed budget for 
the year that starts next July. An- 
other 10 cents per dollar is earmarked 
for foreign aid and other international 
commitments; 6 cents goes for vet- 
erans’ benefits; and 8 cents goes for 
interest on our enormous national 
debt—most of which was accumulated 
in time of war. 

It can be pointed out that about 80 
per cent of our federal funds goes 
toward national defense, payment for 
past wars, and efforts to prevent 
future ones. But we spend large sums 
for other purposes too. The federal 
government helps to finance highway 
construction; it carries the mail; it 
observes and reports on weather con- 
ditions; it conducts medical research; 
it protects the natural grandeur of 
our national parks; it builds dams 
and carries out soil conservation pro- 
grams. These are only a few of its 
many jobs. 

New inventions, and changes in our 
way of life, have widened the scope 
of federal activities. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s administration could not have 
used a Department of the Air Force, 
and Woodrow Wilson’s needed no 
Atomic Energy Commission. Before 
the days of big factories and heavy 
industry, there was no demand for a 
Labor Depariment or a National 
Labor Relations Board. 


Tremendous Increase 


During the first dozen years under 
our present Constitution, the federal 
government spent an average of less 
than 6 million dollars annually. Dur- 
ing the early 1900’s it spent annually 
about half a billion. In the year end- 
ing last June it spent over 66 billion. 

All Americans agree that much of 
the increase in U.S. expenditures can- 
not be avoided. They know that Uncle 
Sam can’t get along now on 5 or 6 
million dollars a year, as was the case 
in the days of Presidents George 
Washington and John Adams. Our 
military equipment is more costly 
today; our world responsibilities are 
greater; and people expect far more 
services from their government. 

Nevertheless, many citizens are ex- 
tremely worried about the apparently 
never-ending growth of federal ex- 
penditures and _ federal activities. 
They argue as follows: 

“It is dangerous for the central 
government in Washington to keep 
extending its powers and activities. 
The trend is for federal bureaus and 
agencies constantly to assume more 
and more influence over our lives. 
This trend causes individuals, local 
communities, and states to become less 
self-reliant than they should be.” 

What is needed, according to many 
people, is for the states and local com- 
munities to assume a greater share of 
the burden of government in this 
country, so that Uncle Sam will carry 
A fairly accurate measure of 
present state activities, alongside 
those of the federal government, can 
be obtained by comparing state and 
federal expenditures. 

In 1951, when Uncle Sam was spend- 
ing money at a rate of roughly 50 
billion dollars per year, all our states 
combined spent just slightly over 13 
billion. State expenditures in 1949 


less. 


ranged from New York’s $1,242,000,- 
000 to Nevada’s $19,620,000. 

Nobody, of course, argues that the 
states ought to start spending more 
money just for the sake of spending 
it. However, there is considerable 
feeling that a larger portion of our 
governmental work ought to be 
handled by the states—and a smaller 
portion by Washington. 

The dispute over “state versus fed- 
eral” activities has cropped up in a 
number of cases. Just last week this 
paper carried an article about the off- 
shore oil controversy. We pointed 
out that many people want certain 
offshore oil deposits to be placed under 
the control of adjacent coastal states, 
while others want these deposits kept 
under federal supervision. 


in Washington, and—rightly or 
wrongly—there is a general feeling 
that it is not so effective. 

Second, many Americans are gen- 
uinely disturbed by the growth of 
federal expenditures and _ federal 
power. These people recognize the 
fact that many functions—pational 
defense and the direction of foreign 
policy, for instance—must be handled 
by Uncle Sam. But they think it 
will be far better for our nation’s 
political health if each public activity 
is handled at the lowest possible gov- 
ernment level. 

Their guiding rule is that the states 
shouldn’t do anything that could be 
done by the cities or counties, and that 
the federal government’ shouldn’t 
meddle in affairs that could be left 


SHOULD THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT turn over more of its business 


to state governments? 


For a number of years, Americans 
have been arguing over whether the 
federal government should contribute 
money to help meet general school ex- 
penses in all the states. Also, there 
is the bitter debate as to how far 
Uncle Sam should go in making and 
enforcing civil rights laws. 

President Dwight Eisenhower, in 
his recent “State of the Union” speech 
to Congress, mentioned several fields 
in which he wants the states to take 
increased responsibility. One of these 
is rent control. Another is conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

There are, in general, two types of 
motives that underlie demands for 
state—as against federal—action in 
various fields. First, people some- 
times support state action as the 
“lesser of two evils.” 

Suppose, for example, that there is 
considerable demand for a particular 
kind of regulatory step to be taken, 
either by the states or by the federal 
government. People who actually op- 
pose the measure may, instead of 
openly fighting it, insist that the 
states should handle it. Action taken 
by. individual states is often less 
sweeping than that of the government 


The above photo shows the capitol building of Oregon. 


to the states. It is better to have mat- 
ters handled locally or at the state 
capital, so runs the argument, than 
to be dependent on Washington for 
practically everything. People who 
hold this viewpoint believe that the 
state governments can cope effectively 
with many problems if they are 
properly organized to do so. 

Those who want proportionately 
more state activity, though, realize 
they face this difficulty: Many of our 
state governments simply are not or- 
ganized and equipped to deal with 
today’s complex public problems. 

In most states, the legislatures don’t 
hold meetings as often as once a year. 
Many state constitutions put rigid 
restrictions on the length of legislative 
sessions—in some cases limiting such 
meetings to 60 days or less. State 
lawmakers receive such low salaries 
that many could almost be said to 
serve without pay. One state pays 
$200 for a two-year term of office. 
Another gives $4 per day while the 
legislature is in session. Some of 
them pay more. Illinois and New 
York each give $5,000 per year. 

Because of the low salaries received 
by lawmakers in many states, large 


numbers of able men and women feel 
that they cannot afford to serve in 
their legislatures. Those who do serve 
can hardly give enough time or atten- 
tion to legislative duties, because they 
must keep other jobs in order to earn 
a living. 

Numerous state constitutions have 
set up administrative machinery that 
is cumbersome and inefficient. The 
people of a state generally hold their 
governor responsible for anything 
that goes wrong in the executive 
branch. Often, however, the state 
constitution gives various departments 
and agencies so much independence 
that the governor has practically no 
voice in their management. 

It is widely felt that if the states 
are to carry their share of govern- 
mental responsibility, we must give 
added attention to seeing that they 
are properly prepared for the job. 
Otherwise, the states cannot do much 
toward helping to relieve Uncle Sam 
of his growing burdens. 

The average citizen regards news 
about the federal government as more 
interesting and dramatic than news 
about state and local affairs. People 
pay more attention to the President 
of the United States than to their 
state governors, and generally more 
to the governors than to local mayors 
or city managers. 

Nevertheless, our country won’t 
operate at its best unless the govern- 
ments at all levels—national, state, 
and local—are efficiently run. And if 
those governments are to be efficiently 
run, the citizens must take an active 
interest in how well they are organized 
and manned. 

















Your Vocabulary | 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. This program will entail (én- 
tile’) delay in creating a West German 
military force. (a) eliminate (b) en- 
courage (c) involve (d) prevent. 


2. The most promising augury 
(awe’gi-ré) is that Britain will have 
the help of the Commonwealth. (a) 
sign (b) statement (c) news (d) step. 


3. The hope of success lies in our 
leaders’ ingenuity (in-jén-i/i-té). (a) 
attitude (b) patience and persever- 
ance (c) loyalty (d) skill and intelli- 
gence. 


4. The Eisenhower appointments 
are pondered (pon’dér-d) by the voters 
of the nation. (a) discussed (b) 
carefully studied (c) widely approved 
(d) disapproved. 


5. Many in this country will view it 
as a proper retribution (réh-tri-bi’- 
shin). (a) program (b) celebration 
(c) revenge (d) outlook. 


6. Some of the hearings were brief 
and conducted in a perfunctory (pér- 
fiink’té-ré) manner. (a) decisive (b) 
careless and indifferent (c) strained 
(d) bitter and unjust. : 


Pronunciations 


Chiang Kai-shek—jyahng ki-shtk 
Formosa—for-m6’suh 

Jai alai—high ob-li’ 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 
Saipan—si-pin 
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Four High School Students Speak for Democracy 


Winners in Nation-Wide Contest Voice Their Strong Faith in Freedom 


(Here are portions of the prize- 
winning scripts, prepared by high 
school students, in this year’s “Voice 
of Democracy” contest. The competi- 
tion was sponsored by ihe National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, the Radio-Television 
Manufacturers Association, and the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce.) 


“™FURN back—turn back,” chattered 
the machine gun. “Back to Amer- 
ica... .” And then there was silence. 
. . . Silence over Iron Horse Moun- 
tain on a peninsula called Korea. The 
wind blew—and with the wind came a 
Voice—a Voice which cried “Liberty! 
Freedom! Democracy!” Jan Jablon- 
ski heard and remembered a steel mill 
in Pennsylvania—the church of Saint 
Stanislaus . . . Election Day. 

Jacob Stein listened and thought of 
a grocery store in the Bronx—the 
Synagogue on the Sabbath—Yankee 
Stadium and the Series. 

Phil Johnson heard and he could 
smell the sweat of men lifting cotton 
bales onto trucks in Georgia. He could 
hear the sound of the congregation in 
the little church singing his favorite 
spiritual. ... 

They heard the Voice, and it talked 
proudly of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of the Magna Carta, of a 
tall, thin man who told his people one 
November day that Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the 
earth. <"... 

Today communism is trying to still 
the Voice, but it cries out to modern 
man—“You have been made by God. 
You have not been created for the 
State. Rather the State has been 
created for you... .” 

. . . On Iron Horse Mountain three 

. men sit and wait. They are Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jew. They are 
white and Negro. Their ancestors 
have come from Poland, Israel, and 
Africa. They are all Americans. They 
listen to the wind and the Voice. 

Somewhere ahead of them the ma- 
chine gun chatters once more, “Turn 
back! Turn back!” The three answer 
with a burst of fire. 

The Voice speaks again. But this 
time it raises itself to heaven and 
says: “As You died to make men holy 
—so they die to make men free.” And 
from beyond the stars another Voice 
answers—a Voice which sounds 


strangely like The Voice of Democ- 
—By THOMAS J. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


racy. 





THOMAS J. WALSH 
Washington, D. C. 





FRANK LAMMEDEE 
San Marino, Calif. 


NE of the hardest questions that 

I ever had to answer pertains to 
the very subject I’m speaking to you 
about now. It came from a dark, 
curly-haired Italian boy . . . Christo 
had many misunderstandings about 
America’s democracy. 

“Americans, I know them. . . but 
this democracy I do not know. ... 
You will tell me, please, what it 
means.” 

I looked at Christo without speaking 
for a few moments, for I was at a loss 
for words. But then I proceeded to 
stumble through the textbook, school- 
room definition of democracy: “It is 
a government of the people . . . where 
everyone is free to act and think as 
he pleases within certain necessary 
limitations. .. .” 

Christo nodded, saying, “Oh! Now 
I understand. Now I see.” But I 
knew by his puzzled look and dubious 
tone of voice that I had failed to tell 
Christo what a real democracy is. 

Those gatherings after school at the 
nearby soda-fountain to talk over a 
day’s activities. That’s what I forgot 
to tell Christo. The hours spent at 
the public library doing research for 
the first inter-scholastic debate. The 
long, hard days of football practice. 
. . . The chance to receive a free edu- 
cation which is the one thing no man 
can take from another. . . 

That  before-breakfast morning 
paper in which we read about praise 
and criticism that our federal admin- 
istration is receiving. . . . Then once 
every four years, as the speculation of 
who will next sit in our White House 
arises, the people send forth their ver- 
dict amid the tumult of political cam- 
paigning. ... 

Sunday—the day when Dad leaves 
his crowded desk at the office, the 
neighbor next door puts aside his car- 
penter’s tools . . . and one and all go 
to the church of their faith. ... 

Democracy is more than a word de- 
finable in so many words. It is 
rather a living truth that emanates 
from the hearts of freedom-loving men 
the world over. It is a government in 
which there is moral integrity and 
self-sacrifice on the part of every citi- 
zen as well as those in public of- 
fice. . 

Hope, opportunity, anxiety, and suc- 
cess are all the fruits of a real democ- 
racy. These are the rewards of free 
men, Christo, and this is why today 
I speak for democracy. 

—By FRANK LAMMEDEE, 
San Marino, California 


HERE are some things that a per- 
son never forgets. One of my most 
unforgettable memories goes back 
approximately three years. You see, 
three years ago I became a citizen of 
this country under my own name... . 
I can still see the room .. . with 
the chairs all filled with people from 
foreign lands seeking citizenship in 
their adopted country. I can remem- 
ber the thrill when the officer called 
out my name; and I can still feel the 
lump rising in my throat when I made 
answer to it. I stood there entranced. 
As I placed my hand over my heart 
and pledged allegiance to the flag, the 
words took on a new significance. I 
had said those words . . . at school but 
today they meant something new... . 
As I left the building, I felt a 
strange feeling creep over me. It was 
the feeling of equality. No longer was 
I a foreigner in the United States. I 
had all the rights and privileges of 
other citizens. Bestowed upon me, 
however, was the weight of freedoms, 
because I now owed the United States 
something. I owed them loyalty in 
payment of these freedoms. . . . 

I found that many people have the 
wrong idea about American democ- 
racy. Many of them think that de- 
mocracy is supposed to give them cer- 
tain rights and liberties for free. But 
to me this is not the way democracy 
works. In our democracy, every right 
has its obligations and responsibili- 
ties. Anyone who claims his rights 
without also assuming his responsibili- 
ties is taking something: that does not 
really belong to him. . . . 

We seldom hesitate about accepting 
our rights as a matter of course. In 
fact, some people go about demanding 
them. But when it comes to the re- 
sponsibilities involved—well, we’re 
just too apt to let others worry about 
| ae 

Heading the privileges my country 
gives me are the right to express my 
personal opinion, the right to write 
what I think and to worship in the 
way I believe. Because only through 
those rights can my country grow in 
knowledge and strength. 

I am, as is every American, proud 
and happy to be of some service to the 
United States because the reward is 
tremendous. . . . Since that day three 


year's ago when I became a citizen, I 
am... proud to say that I am an 
American and that is why I’ speak for 
democracy. 
—By ADELAIDE NACAMU 
Peekskill, New York 
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ROBERT DAVIS 
Wailuku, Hawaii 


T was on a Sunday. It started out 

like any other Sunday, I guess. ... 
The sun was shining, the birds were 
singing, and everything was beautiful. 
I don’t know; maybe I’m just senti- 
mental or something; but such a 
morning always makes me start to 
thinking and become aware of the 
things around me. 

Since it was time to leave, I climbed 
into my dilapidated Model A Ford. 
And as I stepped on the starter, 
thought, “Gosh! I’m pretty lucky to 
own this car.... Nobody told me that 
I couldn’t . . . own a car.” 

Then I began to think, “I wonder 
what it is that gives me this free- 
dom. ...” I started out and on my 
way to church I met Manuel and Ralph 
in Ralph’s jeep. I waved and after 
they passed I began to thing about 
them. ... And I remembered that 
Manuel was a Catholic and Ralph was 
a Buddhist; and here I was on my 
way to a Protestant church... . 

It was then I began to realize what 
it means . . . to be free to worship 
in any way we please... . 

Sunday was quite a busy day for 
me because that evening I went to a 
meeting of our young people’s group. 
At the meeting, we were having a dis- 
cussion of American government, past 
and present. As we talked and ar- 
gued, I could see that here was an- 
other thing that we have—the right 
to speak freely. As the discussion 
progressed, I began to see the answer 
to what I had been wondering about 
all day. 

It . . . was something that I was 
just beginning to see in a new light. 
We talked of George Washington, 
Molly Pitcher, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Abraham Lincoln. Great Americans 
who had done great things for a com- 
mon ideal. We mentioned Mr. Mitchell 
who had lost a leg on Saipan . . . and 
Harry Nelson who only the week be- 
fore had been listed as missing in ac- 
tion in Korea. Americans like you 
and me who have done their small 
part for the same great ideal 

Yes, then I saw what it is that gives 
us freedom. . . . Then I saw what 
that ideal is that so many Americans 
have fought and prayed and died 
for. ... Yes, I know that the answer 
was... our wonderful heritage—de- 
mocracy. And I realized that every- 
thing that had happened to me that 
day had truly been speaking for 
democracy. 

—By ROBERT DAVIS 
Wailuku, Hawaii 
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The Story of the Week 


Report on Congress 


All told, some 3,000 bills have al- 
ready been dropped into the legisla- 
tive hopper on Capitol Hill this year. 
A number of these have already been 
mentioned in this paper. Some of 
the other important matters which 
have come up before the 83rd Congress 
thus far include the following: 

1. A bill was introduced providing 
for “stand-by” price controls. This 
measure would permit existing rules, 
which limit the prices sellers can 
charge for certain items, to expire 
on schedule next April 30. But the 
government would have power to re- 
impose controls if prices climbed above 
certain levels. (A short time ago, 
President Eisenhower came _ out 
against a price-control law.) 

2. A measure was passed by the 
House granting special powers en- 
abling the President to streamline 
certain government administrative of- 


NEW COMFORT FOR BABY. Trans- 
Pacific airliners now carry “clipper 
cradles” for tiny tots like this youngster. 


As of this writing, the Senate 
had not yet taken final action on this 
proposal. 

3. Civil rights bills were suggested 
to strengthen existing federal and 
state laws for the protection of cer- 
tain rights of minority groups. 

4. A proposal was made to boost the 
salaries of the nation’s lawmakers. 

5. Bills were introduced to give the 
District of Columbia a_ non-voting 
delegate in Congress, and to give the 
area’s people more say in their home 
government, 

6. A number of Presidential ap- 
pointments were ratified by the Sen- 
ate. 

7. Funds conduct 
Senate and into the 
threats of communism to the nation 
and other matters. 


fices. 


voted to 
probes 


were 
House 


Hope for Viet Nam 


Viet Nam, a narrow land on the 
eastern coast of French Indochina, ap- 
pears to be making some headway in 
its seven-year-old life-and-death strug- 
gle with communism. To be sure, this 
southeast Asian country, which is 
under French protection, thus far has 
been unable to crush strong Red rebels 
within its borders. But on the political 
front, at the anti-communists 
are winning victories. 

In free local elections held in Viet 
Nam a short time ago, for instance, 
the land’s voters came out strongly 
for the French-supported government 
of Bao Dai. This election, observers 
say, marks an important turning point 
in the Indochinese struggle against 
the Reds. For the first time since 
Bao became head of Viet Nam in 1949, 


least, 


a majority of the country’s people ap- 
pear to be behind their ruler. 

In the past, many of the Asiatic 
land’s 23 million people made no effort 
to hide their dislike for Bao. ‘He 
is a French ‘puppet’ who is not con- 
cerned with winning our country’s 
full independence,” they frequently 
charged. In fact, a number of Viet 
Namese even supported the communist 
leader, Ho Chi Minh. 

At least two events are believed 
responsible for the change in Indo- 
china. For one thing, a growing num- 
ber of Viet Namese have turned 
against Ho after seeing his Reds 
ruthlessly execute their neighbors. 
Too, the people of Viet Nam are being 
given more and more opportunity by 
the French to run their own affairs. 


Cleaning Out Slums 


The nation’s real estate leaders had 
better roll up their sleeves and do 
something about the problem of slums 
in certain city areas. If they don’t, 
Uncle Sam may find it necessary to 
force builders and property owners to 
take action which would lead to wide- 
spread government interference in the 
affairs of private business. 

This advice was recently given to 
the nation’s real estate leaders by 
Charles Shattuck, new president of 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. Mr. Shattuck wants 
private business groups to carry out 
the following proposals, which are 
backed by other real estate leaders: 

1. Plans for long-range urban hous- 
ing redevelopment programs to be 
financed by private, rather than pub- 
lic, funds. 

2. State and federal real estate tax 
changes which would encourage pri- 
vate groups to rebuild slum areas. 

3. Ways to relieve traffic congestion 
in crowded city residential areas. 


Statehood at Last? 


Citizens of Hawaii, who have tried 
since 1903 to get Congress to let them 
join the Union as a State, believe 
they have a good chance of gaining 
their goal this year. In last year’s 
Presidential campaign, both the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats promised 
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Laboratory workers at the Parke-Davis Company in 
Detroit are working overtime to turn out influenza vaccine. 


The company, 


one of the world’s biggest vaccine producers, says the demand during the flu 
epidemic has been 10 times greater than it usually is. 


them statehood. Moreover, President 
Dwight Eisenhower, in outlining his 
proposed legislative program a short 
time ago, asked that Hawaii be ad- 
mitted as the 49th state. 

At present, Hawaii’s half million in- 
habitants have little say in running 
their government. Most of the im- 
portant laws affecting the area are 
made by Congress, in which Hawaii 
has only a non-voting representative. 


Repairing the Damage 


The Netherlands, England, and 
Belgium are slowly clearing away 
wreckage left by the worst floods 
Europe has known in centuries. Hun- 
dreds of people were killed, and thou- 
sands of homes were destroyed. 

Officials of the three countries esti- 
mate that it will take many months, 
perhaps years, to repair all the dam- 
age wrought by wind-whipped seas 
several weeks ago. Sea walls must be 
rebuilt, homes must be repaired or 
rebuilt, and thousands of acres of 
land must be cleared of silt and made 
ready for planting once more. 

Damage was worst in the Nether- 
lands, which depends so heavily on 
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IN CAIRO, EGYPT, mounted police and jet planes join in a celebration 
honoring General Mohammed Naguib, who ousted King Farouk and took over 


the government 


dikes to protect its low-lying lands 
from the seas. The raging storm 
broke through the dikes in many 
places and Holland’s oldest enemy, the 
sea, thundered inland for 40 miles. 
The city of Rotterdam, which ordinar- 
ily has a population of 600,000, was 
flooded. Many villages were wiped 
out. About a sixth of all Holland 
was flooded at the height of the storm. 

Nearby European countries are 
helping the Dutch, British, and Bel- 
gians repair the storm damage. Amer- 
ican troops stationed in Europe are 
also giving continued aid to the dis- 
aster areas. 


Debate Over Conant 


The name of Dr. James Conant, who 
was appointed U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany by President 
Dwight Eisenhower last month, is 
likely to be in the news for some time 
to come. Though some of the con- 
troversy has died down recently, there 
is certain to be continued debate on 
the retiring Harvard University presi- 
dent’s appointment long after the final 
Senate action on the matter. 

Those who think Conant should not 
have been appointed to the post in 
Germany argue this way: 

“Dr. Conant once supported a dis- 
credited plan for stripping defeated 
Germany of all heavy industries after 
World War II. This indicates that 
his competence for the German post 
is open to question. He has also shown 
that he does not understand the real 
threat to us of communism, because 
he has been unwilling to support. 
strong measures, when necessary, to 
root Red influence out of our schools. 

“What’s more, Dr. Conant’s past 
speeches and written articles show 
him to be highly critical of the na- 
tion’s church-supported and other pri- 
vate schools. He once called them a 
dividing force in American life. Since 
there are many such schools in Ger- 
many, he cannot work in harmony 
with numerous educators of that coun- 
try.” 

People who are behind Conant’s ap- 
pointment answer his critics as fol- 
lows: 

“Dr. Conant, as well as a number 
of other prominent Americans, once 
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talked of reducing Germany’s future 
war-making powers by a postwar dis- 
mantlement of her huge industries. 
This was nothing more than a pro- 
posed step in the direction of world 
peace. As for the Harvard educa- 
tor’s attitude towards communism, he 
has always been strongly opposed to 
this way of life. He has combatted 
the efforts of communists, as well as 
some anti-communists, to strangle free 
speech and thought in schools. 

“Finally, Dr. Conant has not at- 
tacked church-supported and private 
schools, as his critics charge. But he 
does believe that tax money should 
not be used to support private as well 
as public systems of education. 
Whether he is right or wrong on this 
issue, it is a question over which loyal 
Americans are divided.” 


“Isms” in Schools 


Should our schools teach students 
the facts about communism, socialism, 
and other forms of government? Pub- 
lic opinion researcher Dr. George 
Gallup recently took a sample poll to 
find out how Americans feel about this 
issue. He reports these findings: 

All told, 73 per cent of the people 
questioned—more than 7 out of every 
10—said our schools should give stu- 
dents information about “isms” in the 
classroom. Another 21 per cent an- 
swered the question with a “no”, and 
the rest had no opinions on the subject. 


Chiang Kai-shek 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
ruler of Formosa, is looking forward 
to the day when his Nationalists can 
free China from communist control. 
Ever since his forces were driven from 
the Chinese mainland late in 1949, 
Chiang has been preparing for a re- 
turn to the continent of Asia. (See 
page 1 story.) 

The 64-year-old soldier-ruler was 
educated at military schools in China 
and Japan. He saw his first major 
combat action in 1911. That year he 





of the famous Danish writer. 


joined the revolution, led by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, which freed China from the 
absolute monarchy of the old Manchu 
dynasty. Chiang became Dr. Sun’s 
devoted follower. After the revolu- 
tionary leader’s death in 1925, Chiang 
took over as chief of China’s then 
powerful Nationalist Party. Two 
years later, he set up the Nationalist 
government in the Chinese city of 
Nanking. 

Wars, however, continued to plague 
China. In 1927, Chiang drove com- 
munist groups from his administra- 
tion—an act which led to a long, 
gruelling struggle between National- 
ists and the Reds. Finally, after years 
of fighting Japanese invaders, Chi- 
nese warlords, and communists, 
Chiang lost out to the Reds late in 
1949. 

Supporters of Chiang feel that he 
is a great man and that he has made 
a supreme effort to unify and improve 
his country. Opponents reply that, 
when he controlled China, he per- 
mitted widespread waste and corrup- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A man walked up to the operator of a 
side show and asked if he could demon- 
strate a good act. Out of one pocket he 
took a mouse and a tiny piano and out 
of another, a butterfly. At his command, 
the mouse played the piano and the but- 
terfly sang. 

“T’ll buy it!” exclaimed the side show 
owner. “It’s wonderful!” 

The man hesitated. Then he said, “I 
must tell you the truth—the act really 
isn’t as remarkable as you think. You 
see, the butterfly really didn’t sing. The 
mouse is a ventriloquist.” 
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WOLFE IN THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
“But you can’t turn me down—I’ve pro- 
posed to a girl, told my boss what I 
think of him, and sold my car!” 


There’s a growing feeling of security in 
this country. Just the other day we saw 
a fellow drive up and park his car in front 
of his finance company. 


* 


There has been little enthusiasm for 
introducing the lie detector to politics. 
Things are confused enough, without mix- 
ing science and the arts. 


* 


Lawyer: “You say that you were about 
thirty-five feet away from the scene of the 
accident? Just how far can you see 
clearly?” 

Witness: “Well, when I wake up in the 
morning I can see the sun, and they tell 
me that’s’ ninety-three million miles 
away.” é 


First Salesman: “I really have to push 
my sales.” 

Second Salesman: “So do I.” 

First Salesman: “What do you sell?” 

Second Salesman: “Used cars.” 


* 
Teacher: “What tense would you be 
using if you said, ‘I have money’?” 
Johnnie: “Pretense.” 


* 


“That new man on the track team—is 
he really very fast?” 

“Is he! Why, he’s so fast that all the 
fellows he races with have to run twice 
as fast as he does just to keep up with 
him!” 


METROPOLITAN THEATER, WASHINGTON, D.C 


DANNY KAYE STARS in a fine new movie Hans Christian Andersen, a story 


Andersen is best known for fairy tales. 


tion to exist in the government, and 
that his failure as a leader enabled 
the communists to gain power. 

(The pros and cons on whether we 
should strengthen his forces to the 
point that they might invade the main- 
land of China are presented elsewhere 
in this paper.) 


Lower Prices 


Many grocers and butchers are 
crossing out old prices and putting 
new and lower price tags on some 
meat items and other foods. This bit 
of good news comes from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

After the start of the Korean war 
in 1950, the cost of the market basket 
climbed steadily upward. Just six 
months ago, it reached a high point 
where it took $1.15 to buy the same 
items that sold for $1 before June, 
1950. And until recently, food prices 
have remained at high levels. How- 
ever, if the present price trend con- 
tinues, BLS officials say, the cost of 
food may soon return to the pre- 
Korean war price levels. e 

Meanwhile, cattlemen, wheat grow- 
ers, and other producers of food are 
worried over the recent price drops. 
Cattlemen, for instance, are paid less 
than four-fifths as much for their beef 
cattle today as they were paid some two 
years ago. The selling price of many 
other farm items, too, has been steadily 
dropping of late. At the same time, 
farmers complain, the cost of produc- 
ing their crops remains at high levels. 

Because of these complaints from 
the farming states, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson and mem- 
bers of Congress are studying this 
whole problem. The big question is 
how to maintain good incomes for 
farmers without the cost of food being 
excessively high to city consumers, 





Every Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
ning, thousands of people living in 
Latin America listen to a special pro- 
gram from the United States. They 
tune in on English-language lessons 
beamed to South and Central America 
by WRUL, an American short wave 
station. Besides giving its listeners 
language lessons over the air, WRUL 
also sends special study booklets to 
anyone who asks for them. Many 
thousands of people from south of the 
border have sent for the booklets. 








SPORTS 


EVERAL American women headed 
by Mrs. Laussat Clement of Phila- 

delphia are now in England for inter- 
national matches in the sport of 
squash racquets. This week the group 
is taking part in the English national 
championship play at London. 

Squash racquets.is one of a number 
of games that might be termed off- 
shoots of tennis. Squash, as the game 
is commonly known, is played on an 
indoor court. The players use long 
handled racquets, but, unlike tennis, 
there is no net in squash. The ball is 
played against the walls of the room 
as in handball. Squash received its 
name from the “squashy” sound that 
the inflated ball makes when it hits 
the wall. 

Another interesting game played 
with a racquet is court tennis. This 
game, played on a large, inside court, 
was very popular with royalty in Eu- 
rope during the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. The game is quite complicated, 
and only a few people play it today 
The ball is played off the walls, and a 
net is also used. 

Court tennis dates back to the 
Middle Ages, but table tennis is a 
comparatively young game. It started 
ir the 1880’s or 1890’s but did not at- 
tract much attention until about 20 
years ago. Then the game’s popularity 
shot upward. Today table tennis, 
played with paddles and a little cellu- 
loid ball, is familiar to almost every- 
one. 

Not so well known in the United 
States is jai alai, a game that is popu- 
lar in Mexico, Cuba, and other lands 














JAI ALAI is a popular game in both 
Mexico and Cuba 


to the south of us. The ball is played 
off walls as in squash. Each player 
has a curved racquet. One end of the 
racquet is strapped to his arm, while 
the other end forms a “basket” in 
which the ball is caught and is then 
thrown at a wall with terrific speed. 
Still another popular game is bad- 
minton. The players hit a shuttlecock, 
known as the “bird,” back and forth 
over a net five feet high. The bird 
cannot be bounced, so must be kept in 
the air during the volleying. Bad- 
minton originated in India, and was 
brought to England by British officials 
who had been stationed in India. 
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GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK and his wife. 


WIDE WORLD 


They are pleased that 


President Eisenhower has ended the U. S. naval patrol placed around Formosa 


at the start of the Korean war in 1950. 


Formosa Controversy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


attack Formosa, and six months later 
the war in Korea broke out. This 
event changed our government’s policy 
in regard to Formosa. With U. S. 
troops fighting in Korea, we knew that 
we could not permit Formosa, some 
700 miles south of Korea, to fall into 
enemy hands. Communist possession 
of Formosa would pose a_ serious 
threat to our bases in Japan, Okinawa, 
and the Philippines. All these bases 
were vitally important to the success 
of our troops in Korea. 

Therefore, President Truman or- 
dered the U. S. Seventh Fleet to pre- 
vent any attack on Formosa by the 
Chinese communists, and he requested 
the government of Chiang Kai-shek to 
cease all military operations against 
the mainland. Our government did not 
want Formosa to fall into enemy 
hands. Neither did it want any ag- 
gressive action by the Nationalists to 
involve us in a war with the Chinese 
communists. We felt that we had our 
hands full in Korea, and wanted For- 
mosa to remain neutral and keep out 
of trouble. 

Our hopes that we would not be- 
come involved in conflict with the 
Chinese communists proved futile. In 
the autumn of 1950, Mao Tse-tung’s 
troops came to the aid of the North 
Korean communists, and made the 
task of the U. S. and other United Na- 
tions troops in Korea much more diffi- 
cult. But the intervention of the 
Chinese did not bring the communists 
the victory they hoped for in Korea. 
More than two years after communist 
China’s entry into the war, the fight- 
ing continues along a stabilized line 
running across Korea, 


In Constant Training 

Meanwhile, Chiang Kai-shek has 
been training his troops on Formosa. 
Soon after the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, we again started giving the 
Nationalists aid. A U.S. military mis- 
sion has helped train Chiang’s army so 
that it can protect itself from commu- 
nist attack, and we have supplied much 
equipment for the Nationalist troops. 

At the same time we have given ex- 
tensive economic aid to Chiang’s gov- 


ernment. American farm experts have 
helped introduce modern agricultural 
methods and equipment to Formosa to 
raise the output of rice and sugar. 
Rents on farm land have been lowered, 
and other steps have been taken to 
better the lot of the farmers who make 
up about 60 per cent of the population. 
Our total assistance to Formosa, both 
for military and economic purposes, 
amounts to about 300 million dollars 
a year. 

At present, Chiang’s forces number 
more than 500,000 men. Up to two 
thirds of the total are ground troops. 
Very few of them have actually been 
tested in battle. They have been re- 
ceiving good training, though, and 
U. S. military observers are hopeful 
that they would give a good account of 
themselves in combat. 

The Nationalist air force includes 
about 80,000 men and some 300 planes, 
many of which are transports. The 
Chinese Nationalist navy has about 
40,000 men and approximately 60 
small ships. 


Minor Raids 


It is well known that, in the past 
year or two, small Nationalist groups 
have made some minor raids on the 
mainland of China. Most of these 
raids were apparently made by troops 
stationed on small islands nearer to 
the Chinese coast than is Formosa. 
The raids have not been aimed at seiz- 
ing land and holding it, but have been 
held for the purpose of harrassing the 
communists and securing intelligence 
information concerning them. 

Under the new policy set forth by 
President Eisenhower, the Chinese 
Nationalists will be free to attack com- 
munist China from their base on For- 
mosa if Chiang decides to have them 
do so. Although the President did not 
say so, it is expected that our fleet will 
continue to patrol the waters near 
Formosa to stop any communist attack 
on the island. 

Republicans in Congress generally 
approve the new policy on Formosa. 
Many Republicans have been highly 
critical of the policies of the Truman 
administration regarding China. They 


say that Eisenhower’s move is a step 
in the right direction. 

Some Democrats also approve the 
move, but others express serious 
doubts as to the wisdom of the new 
policy or oppose it entirely. Those 
who feel that the new policy is a mis- 
take put forth these arguments: 

“The big danger in giving Chiang a 
free hand to attack communist China 
is that we may thereby be dragged 
into a major war in the Far East—a 
conflict that could easily explode into 
World War III. To run this risk is 
unwise, especially when the advan- 
tages of the new policy are so small. 

“Chiang’s fighting forces are not 
properly equipped. Without much 
more outside help, he could not pos- 
sibly wage a full-scale war of libera- 
tion on the Chinese mainland at this 
time. 

“Since the Nationalist navy and air 
force are too weak to support an in- 
vasion of communist China, Chiang 
will require U. S. help in an attack. 
Our help might take either of two 
forms. We might, first of all, supply 
Chiang with ships-and planes. If we 
did so, it would take at least a year 
and possibly much longer, and would 
deprive our allies in Europe of weap- 
ons they badly need. Moreover, it 
would add to our already tremendous 
defense burden. 

“The alternative would be to sup- 
port Chiang’s invasion with our own 
Navy and Air Force. However, if we 
supplied air cover and ships for the 
landings, we would certainly involve 
ourselves in a full-scale war with 
China. Russia and communist China 
are bound by a defense pact, and the 
Soviet Union would almost certainly 
come to China’s aid. Thus, World War 
III would begin. 

“Think wnat might happen if 
Chiang should attempt to invade 
China and was beaten. (After all, we 
have no proof that his troops would 
stand up in combat any better today 
than they did in 1949 when they were 
driven to Formosa.) Formosa would 
then be left wide open for invasion 
by the Chinese communists. 

“In this case, we would have to step 
in and defend the island to protect our 
bases in Japan, Okinawa, and the 
Philippines. We probably wouldn’t 
have much help either, since many of 
our European allies disapprove of our 
new Formosan policy, and they are not 
in a position to help us in a big Asian 
conflict. 

“Remember, too, that Chiang well 
knows that his best chance of getting 
back in power in China lies in a war 
between the United States and the 
communist lands. Therefore, he may 
take reckless chances, feeling that he 
has little to lose and much to gain. 
His actions might pull us into another 
terrible world conflict.” 

Most members of Congress approve 
the new policy on Formosa. In sup- 
port of it, they advance these views: 

“President Eisenhower’s announce- 
ment with respect to Formosa is 
recognition of the fact that the Amer- 
ican people want a greater effort made 
to wind up the Korean war. 

“Taking the restraints off Chiang 
and his Nationalist troops is a positive 
step toward ending the long Korean 
stalemate. Even if Chiang doesn’t 
move off Formosa, the President’s an- 
nouncement is going to cause the com- 
munists concern. They have long 
known that we would not permit 
Chiang to attack the South China 
mainland. Thus, they have been able 
to concentrate most of their troops in 


North Korea and nearby Manchuria. 

“Now the Chinese communists are 
going to start worrying. They will 
have to divert some of their troops 
into South China to guard against a 
possible invasion. This move is bound 
to take some of the pressure off our 
troops in Korea, and should also re- 
duce the threat of an invasion of Indo- 
china by the troops of Mao Tse-tung. 

“It is quite unlikely that Chiang 
Kai-shek will try a large-scale invasion 
of China in the near future, but 
stepped-up raids can create plenty of 
trouble for the communists. National- 
ist raiding parties may be able to cut 
the important railway line that runs 
up the China coast. They may be able 
to disrupt shipping at South China 
ports. 


Encouragement 


“These raids will also greatly en- 
courage the many mainland Chinese 
who are secretly opposed to commu- 
nism. If Chiang’s forces can make 
contact with underground leaders and 
encourage them, activity against the 
communists may greatly increase. 

“There is little danger in this 
policy. Chiang is wholly dependent on 
U. S. backing. Without our support 
he can never expect to strengthen his 
forces enough to enable him to get 
back in power in China. It is, then, 
very unlikely that he will embark on 
a reckless scheme, for we will not sup- 
port any reckless actions. 

“The outcome of last fall’s election 
showed, among other things, that most 
Americans are fed up with the Korean 
war. Yet we can’t expect to end it 
unless we can put more pressure on 
the enemy. The new policy regarding 
Formosa is one step toward that ob- 
jective. Any attempt to put pressure 
on one’s enemies always involves some 
risk, but in this case the risk is slight. 
Moreover, most Americans are willing 
to take it if it can help bring the 
Korean conflict to an end.” 

The reaction to President Eisen- 
hower’s move has been as spirited 
abroad as it has been at home. British 
leaders generally oppose the new pol- 
icy. They fear that it may cause the 
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FORMOSA ISLAND is only about 100 
miles off the coast of China 


war to spread, and also are afraid it 
may encourage the communists to 
seize the British colony of Hong Kong 
off the China coast. Other countries 
whose leaders generally oppose the 
United States’ move include India and 
Indonesia. 

Among the countries which look 
upon the new policy with favor are 
South Korea, Formosa, and Turkey. 
Leaders of these governments all feel 
that the President’s move is likely to 
shorten the Korean war. 
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Readers Say— 











I liked your article on France and the 
French people. France, as one of the 
leading free nations of Europe, plays 
an important role in the world today. I 
hope you will continue writing articles 
on other countries of the world. Through 
reading these stories we, the youth of to- 
day, can prepare for the time when we 
will be called upon to help shape our 
country’s foreign policies. 

SANDY SMITH, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


* 


I realize that France and some other 
nations are not as well off as we are, but 
I think we are too generous with our 
foreign aid. Don’t misunderstand me, 
I think it’s all right for us to give some 
aid to our overseas friends. I feel, 
though, that we are giving far too much 
assistance to foreign countries. 

ANNETTA M. BEAN, 
Fayetteville, Pennsylvania 


* 


Should we cut down on our foreign 
aid? I think not. We should, however, 
help out other countries without asking 
the question: What can we get as a re- 
sult of our aid? Our first concern should 
be the welfare of the human beings who 
desverately need help abroad. In this 
way, we can best show the world that we 
stand for freedom and equality for all. 

PATRICIA THOMAS, 
Chappaqua, New York 


* 


I’d like to express my thanks to THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. Without this paper, 
with its condensed news items, it would 
be almost impossible for me to learn 
about many of the world’s big problems 
of the day. Your paper makes studying 
current events easy and pleasant. Thank 
you. JEAN CAROL MAGLIs, 

Newark, New Jersey 


(Editor’s comment: We wish to thank 
reader Jean Carol Maglis and the many 
other students who have been writing us 
in praise of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


* 


I think two political parties are enough 
for our country. So long as we continue 
to have two major parties, one of them 
will almost always win control of the 
government. If we had many parties, 
our gevernment would be hopelessly di- 
vided. LINDA LAURITZEN, 

Pasco, Washington 


* 


After reading your article, “School 
Probe Expected Soon,” I have come to 
this conclusion and the following compari- 
sons: 

If there is a disease you want to fight 
against or get rid of, you first have to 
study it before you can get rid of it suc- 
cessfully or control it; or, if a boxer has 
a fight coming up, he doesn’t go in the 
ring unprepared. He trains for the fight 
by studying the other boxer’s style and 
his. weaknesses so that when the fight 
comes, he can beat the other man to the 
punch. 

Therefore, if we want to fight commu- 
nism, we have to learn about its faults 
and weaknesses before we can fight back 
and be victorious over it. So it is my 
opinion that we should be taught about it 
and its faults. 

Of course, we cannot allow advocating 
it either. But if in the process of probing, 
our freedom of thought, speech, and study 
are taken from us, what good is our 
schooling? What will become of our de- 
mocracy? CAROL FERBACK, 

Sandusky, Ohio. 


* 


I think that you have a tendency to 
underestimate the disastrous effects of 
communism in our schools and particu- 
larly in our colleges. 

Surely, sir, you would not contend that 
the riots in New York last year were 
caused by students who simply had “new 
ideas.” America does not want a con- 
fused investigation but a solid probe and 
a screening test for her teachers. 

GERARD MOLYNEAUX, 
Springfield, Pennsylvania 


[Editor’s note: THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER has not taken a position one way 
or another on this issue, but has merely 
presented pros and cons on the subject.] 


(Address letters to this column to 
Readers Say—, THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.) 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE HEADQUARTERS in Washington, D. C. 
of its important branches is the FBI—the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


SERVING THE NATION 





Attorney General Brownell 


This is the fourth in a series of spe- 
cial features on important government 
offices, their functions, and the men 
and women who run them. This 
week’s article deals with Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell and the 
Justice Department. 


In 1931, at the age of 27, Herbert 
Brownell ran for the New York State 
legislature and lost. He was deter- 
mined to try again, and the next year 
he won the state election. Throughout 
his life since that time, Brownell has 
shown an unwillingness to accept de- 
feat lying down. 

Born nearly 49 years ago in Peru, 
Nebraska, Brownell decided early in 
life to become a prominent lawyer. 
After graduating from Yale Univer- 
sity Law School, he went to work as 
a law clerk in New York City. He 
soon became a leading member of a 
successful law partnership. 

Meanwhile, because he enjoys being 
with people, he spent his spare time 
as a Republican Party worker. While 
working in an election campaign, he 
met another young lawyer, Thomas 
Dewey. 

When Dewey ran for the New York 
governorship in 1938, Brownell man- 
aged the campaign. Though losing the 
first time, the two-man team again 
worked for Dewey’s election as gov- 
ernor and won four years later. 

Later, when the New York Gover- 
nor was named GOP candidate for 
the Presidency in 1944, and again in 
1948, Brownell was asked to handle 
campaign matters in both elections. 
Dewey’s defeat at the polls twice in 
a row was a stinging blow to Brown- 
ell. Nevertheless, he worked enthu- 
siastically to help run the Presidential 
campaign which led to victory for 
General Dwight Eisenhower last No- 
vember. 

As head of the Justice Department, 
Brownell is the nation’s chief law- 
enforcement officer. His office acts for 
Uncle Sam in all legal matters, and 
handles court cases in which the na- 
tional government is involved. More- 
over, when the President or any other 
top government official feels that an 
existing law is not clear, the Attorney 
General is asked to interpret the law. 

All told, Brownell supervises the 
work of some 18 agencies which have 
about 33,000 employees. One of the 
important offices of the Justice De- 
partment is the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The FBI is in charge 


of investigating violations of federal 
laws. It also checks up on the ac- 
tivities of persons suspected of sabo- 
tage, treason, or any other act that 
threatens the security of the nation. 

The department’s Tax Division 
handles problems dealing with our 
federal tax laws. It prosecutes per- 
sons who violate income tax laws. 

Whenever any court case arises in 
which damage claims against the U.S. 
government are involved, it is handled 
by the Claims Division. 

The Criminal Division supervises 
the enforcement of federal laws. This 
agency, aided by the Bureau of Pris- 
ons, runs all federal jails. 

Other agencies of the Justice De- 
partment enforce our immigration and 
naturalization rules; handle court 
cases involving U. S. trade with other 
nations; and take care of legal mat- 
ters dealing with Uncle Sam’s prop- 
erty holdings. 





Now that the Presidential Inaugura- 
tion is over, the next big television 
event is the crowning of Britain’s 
Queen Elizabeth. Because there are 
no cables to carry the telecast across 
the Atlantic, networks here are taking 
movies of the event. The films will be 
rushed here by planes. Since British 
time is hours ahead of ours, it may be 
possible for us to see the films on TV 
the evening of the ceremony. 


The United States has one car for 
every four persons. In Europe, Brit- 
ain has the most—one for every 20 
people. Sweden follows closely with 
one automobile for every 22. At the 
bottom of the list is Yugoslavia, with 
only one car for every 2,355. 
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Science News 











PHOTOELECTRIC clock that 

winds itself by exposure to light 
is being produced by a Swiss clock- 
making firm. 

The clock, which looks like any or- 
dinary one, will run for twenty-four 
hours on energy drawn from an hour’s 
exposure to light of any kind. The 
light energy for its operation is ab- 
sorbed through three small window- 
like openings in the base. Within 
these openings are the photoelectric 
cells which transform the light energy 
into electric current. 

The electric current then runs a 
tiny motor, which in turn winds the 
mainspring through a set of gears. 
In order for the clock to run down 
completely it would have to be placed 
in total darkness for four days. 

The photoelectric cell consists of a 
sheet of treated copper over which is 
placed a very thin sheet of silver. 
The light striking this surface pro- 
duces an electric current. 


* * * 
. 


An alarm has recently been patented 
which will prevent an automobile 
driver from falling asleep at the 
wheel. 

When the driver becomes drowsy 
or actually falls asleep a very loud 
and unpleasant horn is set off which 
brings the driver to his senses im- 
mediately. Before the alarm sounds, 
a dashboard light flashes a warning 
signal. If the driver coes not hit a 
switch on his steering wheel within 
20 or. 30 seconds, the horn is heard. 


* * ” 


A different type of treasure hunt—- 
for historical treasure not gold or 
gems—will take place around the 





THIS NEW SKY CAMERA, weighing 
three tons, is being built in Berlin for 


Bonn University in West Germany. 
It will be of great value in astronomical 
studies. 


Florida keys in a few weeks. While 
the actual purpose of the expedition 
is not being disclosed, the Smithso- 
nian Institution in Washington, D.C., 
sponsor of the trip, says that seeking 
out historical incidents in maritime 
history will be part of the enterprise. 

The group’s destination is a fitting 
place for such research—the coral 
studded Florida waters above Key 
West —traditional graveyard for 
sunken Spanish galleons and British 
frigates. The four divers and four 
scientists and historians in the party 
will carry on extensive underwater ex- 
ploration. For this they will be 
equipped with a new electric device 
called a “magnetometer” to detect the 
presence of sunken metals, 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


As an Engineer 


HE young man or woman who 

studies engineering faces an un- 
certain future. When industry is run- 
ning at top speed, the engineer can 
choose his job and practically name 
his salary. When manufacturing and 
construction slow down, however, 
many engineers find it impossible to 
make a decent living. 

Briefly, an engineer is a person who 
plans and supervises big construction 
and manufacturing projects. He takes 
a mere idea and, with the help of 
many other workers, translates it into 
a finished article. He is a practical 
or applied scientist, and uses the dis- 
coveries of pure or research scientists 
to develop everyday products such as 
bridges, railway locomotives, or plas- 
tic articles. 

There are, of course, many kinds of 
engineers. The civil engineer plans 
and supervises the construction of 
stationary objects such as_ roads, 
bridges, buildings, dams, and tunnels. 
An electrical engineer builds and 
maintains power facilities for gener- 
ating and transmitting electricity, or 
he does similar work in radio, televi- 
sion, telephone, and other fields of com- 
munication. A mechanical engineer 
works with machinery such as auto- 
mobile and airplane engines, or rail- 
way locomotives. There are also 
chemical engineers, mining engineers, 
and others. 


Each branch of engineering requires 
its own specialized training, but all 
are based on similar aptitudes and 
abilities. First, an engineer must 
be well above average in his under- 
standing of mathematics, An engineer 
must also have the kind of imagination 
that enables him to visualize the de- 
tails that go into carrying out a large 
project; and he must have the execu- 
tive ability required to organize the 
job and supervise the many people who 
work under him. 

If one is considering a career as an 
engineer, he should study algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, chemistry, 
physics, and mechanical drawing in 
high school. The course of study in 
an engineering school covers four 
years, or five in the case of chemical 
engineering. 

The first part of the college engi- 
neering course includes the study 
of advanced math, sciences, and the 
basic principles of engineering oper- 
ations. The last half of the course 
is spent in the study of one of the 
special engineering fields. After 
leaving college, one may find that the 
first jobs are in the nature of an ap- 
prenticeship. College work has taught 
engineering theory, but much of the 
practical information needed can be 
learned only through on-the-job ex- 
perience. 

Today, beginning salaries for en- 


THERE IS A GOOD DEMAND now 
for electrical engineers 


gineers are quite high and range up 
to $6,000 a year. If the demand for 
engineers tapers off, though, begin- 
ning salaries may fall considerably. 
The income one can expect to make in 
this field depends upon ability. Suc- 
cessful engineers are extremely well 
paid. 

Although some women have done 
exceptionally well in engineering, com- 
paratively few of them enter this 
field. 

A list of accredited engineering col- 
leges can be obtained for 25 cents 
from the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. A number 
of pamphlets on this subject can also 
be secured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
A list of available pamphlets can be 
obtained on request. 





Historical Backgrounds - 


in 1790, 
Thomas Jefferson had barely a 
half dozen men to help him run his 


S Secretary of State 


office. He often wrote his own letters 
in longhand. The United States had 
only six or seven ministers in foreign 
countries, along with a few secretaries, 
consular officials, and clerks. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dul- 
les today directs a staff at home and 
in foreign countries of about 31,000 
persons. We have ambassadors or 
ministers in more than 70 countries 
around the globe. We have consulates 
in about 200 foreign cities. 

The State Department employees, 
moreover, represent only a small part 
of the people working for our govern- 
ment in other lands. Many civilians 
are employed by the Department of 
Defense. Others work as technicians 
in carrying out our foreign aid pro- 
grams. In all, the United States gov- 
ernment has about 180,000 civilian em- 
ployees in jobs outside this country. 

The growth of the State Department 
and related agencies since 1790—163 
years ago—gives a good idea of the 
great expansion that has come about 
in our whole national government. 

We didn’t need a big State Depart- 
ment in 1790, for we were then a new 
and small nation. We had little influ- 
ence with other countries. Today we 
are the strongest of free nations. 

Other countries look to us for help 
in the struggle against communism, 
and we are giving them aid. We want 
to keep Russia from spreading her 
power. The big task of dealing with 
other countries in the struggle against 
Russia means that we must have a 
big foreign service. 

Other departments of the national 


government also have grown as the 
need for them arose. We began as a 
nation of 13 states with a population 
of about 4 million. Today we are 48 
states with a population of about 160 
million. Our growth has represented 
new problems and requirements. 

In 1790, for example, the federal 
government gave little heed to agri- 
cultural problems. It wasn’t until the 
1830’s that. Congress set aside money 
for such purposes. The initial grant 
was for $1,000. Only $125 was spent 
during the first year—for seeds dis- 
tributed to farmers and for collecting 
statistics on farm production. A gov- 
ernment employee gave only a part of 
his time to farm problems in 1839. A 
regular Department of Agriculture 
wasn’t set up until 1862. 

Today the Department of Agricul- 
ture is a huge organization spending 
about 3 billion dollars a year. The de- 
partment buys up farm _ products, 
when necessary, to keep prices at a 
certain level fixed by law. The depart- 
ment also conducts a search for better 
farming methods. 


It Just Grew 


So it is that our government has 
grown to its present size. As we 
changed from a primarily farming to 
an industrial country, problems of la- 
bor and big business arose. To deal 
with those problems, the Departments 
of Labor and of Commerce were estab- 
lished in 1913. In the 1930’s the gov- 
ernment established an old-age pension 
system. The Federal Security Agency 
was set up to administer it. 

The government today carries on a 
multitude of activities: the building 
of roads across the country; the build- 
ing of dams, irrigation of desert lands, 
and other programs for controlling 
floods and the development of lands for 
farming; the lending of money to busi- 
ness, big and small, through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; the 
conservation of the nation’s raw ma- 
terials, to mention only a few. 

Many Americans feel that the gov- 
ernment is now too big, and that it 
should hand over many of its duties 
to the states. That question is dis- 
cussed in the article starting on 
page 1. 


GROWTH OF U.S. POPULATION 
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EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 5 MILLION PERSONS 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THE GROWTH in our country’s population is one of the big reasons for the 
growth of its government 





Study Guide 











Governments 


1. How much money did President Tru- 
man—in his budget message—suggest 
that our government should spend dur- 
ing the year that starts next July? 

2. How do the federal government’s 
present expenditures compare with what 
it spent during its first few years of ex- 
istence? 

3. For what purposes are most federal 
funds used? 

4. Compare state expenditures with 
those of the U. S. government. 

5. For what main reasons do many 
people argue that state activities should 
be increased:in relation to those of the 
federal government? 

_6. Describe some of the conditions that 
hinder state legislatures from working 
as effectively as they might. 

%. What. conditions sometimes hamper 
the executive branches of our state gov- 
ernments? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
the states should carry a greater share 
of this nation’s total governmental bur- 
den than they do today? Why or why 
not? 

2. To the best of your knowledge, is 
your state government fairly well organ- 
ized and equipped to handle present-day 
problems? Explain, 


Formosa 


1. What change in policy regarding 
Formosa did President Eisenhower an- 
nounce in his State of the Union message? 

2. Why is Formosa the only part of 
China now controlled by Chiang and the 
Nationalists? 

3. How did the outbreak of the Korean 
war change the policy of our government 
regarding Formosa? 

4. To what extent have we been helping 
Chiang Kai-shek in the past two years? 

5. What is the approximate strength of 
the Nationalist forces? 

6. Summarize the arguments of those 
who fear the new policy is a mistake. 

7. What are the views of those who 
support the latest move regarding For- 
mosa? 

8. How have other nations reacted to 
the new policy? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not approve the 
new policy regarding Formosa? Explain. 

2. Which do you think should have pri- 
ority in arms aid from the United States: 
the Chinese Nationalists, or our European 
allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization? Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Approximately when did Chiang 
Kai-shek become a prominent leader in 
China? 

2. Tell of 5 bills now before Congress. 


3. Why did an issue develop over the 
appointment of Dr. James Conant as U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany? 

4. What encouragement has Hawaii re- 
ceived that she may become the 49th 
state in our Union? 

5. According to the Gallup Poll, do the 
majority of Americans feel that the facts 
about “isms” should or should not 
taught in the nation’s classrooms? 

6. What advice was ae my given to 
the nation’s real estate leaders by Charles 
Shattuck? 


7. What country was hurt most in the 
recent European floods? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) involve; 2. (a) sign; 3. (d) skill 
and intelligence; 4. (b) carefully stud- 
ied; 5. (c) revenge; 6. (b) careless and 
indifferent. 





